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Good Cattle should not be cheap---and cheap 
Cattle should not be Good. 

Every farmer will acknowledge the truth of the 
first part of the above proposition, but alas for 
Maine! all of her farmers do not practice upon the 
precept. They seem rather to act in accordance with 
the last part, and prosper accordingly. It has been 
a mistaken notion with many, who could do better 
than they do, that it is hetter to raise up a large 
number of poor kind of cattle for the market, and 
sell them at a small price, than it would be to put 
what these same “lean kine” cost, both in care and 
food, into a few first rate eattle, and sell them for a 
sum double in amount, to what they received for 
the haggard regiment of hoofs and horns, which 
some turn off yearly. These same individuals are of- 
ten great stock raisers and dealers, and at the same 
time, show them, or tell them of a Bull worth 2 or 
300 dollars, and they will lift up their hands in hor- 
ror at the extravagance, and call it all folly and 
nonsense, &c., &c., &c. This kind of feeling not 
only injures those who possess it, but is also a rea] 
injury to the community, because it is a barrier to 
the march of improvement. We will suppose thata 
spirited individual,who may perhaps be not very well 
able to incur the expense, purchases one of the im- 
proved breed of cattle to raise the character of his 
own breed, and also that of his neighbor’s, relying 
on their support for indemnifying him in the enter- 
prise. What isthe result? If his neighbors are 
of the class which we have just described, and we 
will leave it to you, loving reader, if you have not 
some of this description, instead of giving him 
aid as they very easily could, ten chances to 
one they will ridicule the animal and the enterprize 
and throw ebstacle in the way, and blame the indi- 
vidual for trying “to do something great.” This 
kind of management has been practiced in more 
than one neighborhood, to our certain knowledge ; 
& if the person who has not been spirited enough to 
break through the trammels of prejudice, and éarry 
out his project by his own unaided energy, he must 
inevitably fail of success, and suffer a loss. Now 
if these same people would stop and consider for 
a moment, or just calculate the expense of raising 
we will say an ordinary pair of steers, and of raising 
an extra pair— note down the difference. Then 

put them both into the market, and note down the 
difference in price, they would soon see on which 
side the advantage is. 


It costs no more care—no more labor—no more 


pair. If they eat more, they will do more labor by 
way of offset, and they are always saleable while 


less, are unwilling that the improved breeds should 
be held so high in value, and would fain bring them 
down to a level in price to the common, and unim- 
proved kinds of breeds. Now it is not right that 
they should be put on an equality ; for various rea- 
sons. In the first place, they should command a 
higher price, because they are actually, in every re- 
spect, worth more, and secondly, every one will, as 
a matter of course, pay more attention, and conse- 
quently keep up the improvement longer on any 
thing which has cost much, than he would upon a 
thing that is thought to be of not much value. There 
will also be more exertion to keep the actual value 
up, and at last the spread of the improvement will 
be effected. Had not Livingston sold his Merino 
Bucks at $3000 a piece, think you the attertion of 
people would have been turned tothem? Ifhe had 
given them away, it is probable that we should 
soon have heard no more of the breed, for it is a 
fault of our nature’s that we despise what we can 
get the easiest. So it would be with the improved 
breeds of cattle, if they could be afforded, or were 
sold at the low prices at which ordinary cattle are 
—the interest, the pains, and the care which is now 
felt and taken in them would cease, and they would 
degenerate because of the neglect, and finally be- 
come extinct. For these reasons, we would repeat 
the assertion, that good cattle should never be cheap, 
and cheap cattle should never be good. 





Patents. 


Tke prolific brains of the Americans, are fast fil- 
ling up the Patent Office with all manner of com- 
binations. Should they continue twenty years lon. 
ger, guing on in the same increasing ratio that they 
have for twenty years past, it will be necessary to 
have a building as large as the Capitol itself, to hold 
the models of the innumerable machines which may 
be “invented, constructed, made and applied to 
use.” According to the list of the patents issued 
during the past year, there have been not less than 
27new thrashizg machines patented—20new churns 
—18 washing machines, all no doubt, the newest 
and best, and most labor saving of any in the world. 
We propose publishing the whole list soon. 





Cheap Cosmetic. 

What's a Cosmetic? Why a cosmetic you must 
know, is some sort of a preparation to put upon the 
face, in order to make a smooth and healthy state 
of the skin. In reality, clean soap suds are an ex- 
cellent cosmetic, a genuine beautifier of the coun- 
tenanee, provided you have any beauty to begin 
with. 

But this is too common, and» of course you will 
find some who seek preparatious of a different char- 
acter, from “ Eau de Cologne,” up, up, up to the 
grand Imperial doubie and twisted perfume of Allan 
Fad Laddeen Mahommed’s distilled essence of 
Rain-bows, Now as such things are beyond the 





reach of us farmers, and our daughters, and as some 





steps to raise the good pair, than it does the mean | of us may occasionally stand in need of something 


of the kind to smooth our countenances, we take 
the liberty ot giving you the following recipe of a 


the ordinary ones are oftentimes a drug. Many, | Cosmetic made from Indian meal. We know from 
who like to see and to have good cattle, neverthe- | long experience, this article is good for the tnside 


of the face, and we dare say it will answer a good 
service outside, at any rate you can try it. 

Put upon the fire a pint of soft water; when it 
boils, stir in as much fine corn meal as will make 
it the consistency of paste—when cooling add a 
spoonful of honey and a little rose water, though 
these latter articles are not absolutely necessary. 
Use this paste every time you wash yourselves, say 
twice a day at least. It will render the skin more 
healthy and beautiful, than the most costly wash 
you can buy in any city in Christendom. 
ee 

Communications. 
—= ee 
For the Maine Farmer. 

Worms in Sheeps’ Heads. 

This is rather early in the season to be sure, to 
begin to take off pelts, but so it is, and who ean 
help it. I lost one about the 12th inst. and } think 
it died almost of the worm or maggot in the head 
In the first place he laid down and could not get up 
again ; however I gave him some medicine and he 
revived again: but in a few days he got down a- 
gain and could not stand, so I went into the house 
to geta knife to slay him, awd when I came out 
he was chewing the cud. Upon opening his head 
I found a swarm of those vermin which seemed to 
“boil like a pot.” The cavity in the “ bump” dir- 
ectly above the eye was stowed full—some were as 
large as a good sized bean and “ chinked up” with 
some not larger than a common “cheese skip- 
per.” Now if it w not the worm that occasions 
death, for conscience sake, tell us what it is, for it 
is a very peculiar disease, and the only one with 
which they see:n to die without astruggle. And I 
should also like to know what effect they have up- 
on the system of the sheep that it produces death ; 
whether it affects the brain and makes them forget 
to breathe, for I have actually seen them when they 
looked as if they died chewing their cud. And fi- 
nally, what will cure them. If any one can tell 
this, I should be glad, and I think it would much 
oolige the greater part of us farmers. ALBERT. 

Hallowell, 1836. 

N. B. Said sheep was carefully examined, and 
the lungs and every other part appeared to be in 
good health. The noses of the fleck were well tar- 
red after shearing, and tar was kept in the trough 
where they were salted, and tarred again in the fall. 














For the Maine Farmer. 
Potatoes for Fattening Hogs. 

Mr. Howmes :—Your extracts from that excellent 
publication, called the Genesee Furmer, have been 
by me approved highly. Perhaps too much can- 
not be said in favor of that paper, and your extracts 
are useful generally. But I perceive an extract from 
it in your No. 3 of the present vol. dated at Houns- 
field, January 5th, 1836, signed H. Merrill. His 
first remark that “merchantable grain given to 
swine to fatten them is not profitable,” I have no 
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objection to. 
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worth of potatoes to fatten pork, having, as he says, 
never seen any account exhibiting their actual worth 
for that purpose. He then goes on to state his 
number of hogs fatted, their worth, &c. Next he 
gives a detailed account of what he fed them with, 
and it is as follows: 

500 bushels of Potatoes 

45 bushels of Peas 

Salt, sulphur and charcoal 

2 cords of wood for steaming 

Slaughtering 
All footed at the exact price his pork brought him 
in the market, to wit: $160, 68. 

As be used 45 bushels of peag, in fattening his | 
swine with his potatoes, if he has found out the 
worth of potatoes, even steamed. for making pork, 
must use a different arithmetic from what we do 
in Maine. How does he know but the peas were 
worth double what he gave for them for the pur- 
pose? and the potatoes far less? In fact, his cal-| 
culations may show the value of all his ingredients | 
he fed with, even sulphur and charcoal—but it can- | 
not show what he set out to make appear, the worth 
of potatoes in fattening pork. I believe peas ure 
worth much more than they have generally been 
apprehended to be for the purpose of fattening | 
swine. I make these remarks lest some should | 
think potatoes more valuable than they are for fat- 
tening creatures. They answer well to carry a 
swine or a beef creature up to a certain pitch, or 
degree, or to begin with. If boiled orsteamed they 
carry the creature higher in flesh than if given raw. 
But if given after they have done their best, it is 
like trying to raise a weight with a lever after you 
have obtained its whole strength. ‘To illustrate my 
ideas, let any one cease giving potatoes when they 
are not rich enough to carry forward the fattening 
process higher ; and then give peas, meal or any 
richer keep the animal becomes partly fat and near- 
ly fit for slaughter. Now cease the rich keep and 
give him as many pototoes as he will eat, and he, 
will go back to what the potatoes did for him, or 
potatoe flesh. I would not discourage farmers 
trom raising potatoes, because they answer well for 
store swine and aid much in the fattening process, 
until you have the whole they can do, and then a 
tew bushels of peas, meal, corn, &c. will complete 
the process. But I had rather have a bushel of 
apples than one of potatoes for me to make meat 
with—neither will fat an animal as I like to see one 
fatted. If I have mistook the views of your New | 
York man he will put me right. 

A FRrenp TO ALL KIND OF Roots. | 

Winthrop, Feb. 17, 1836. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


, THOUGHTS ON SHEEP. 

Breeds—Probable Effects of Crossing—Shape— 

Wool—Objects of the Shepherds of Maine in 

keeping Sheep—Ability of Maine to sustain 

Fiocks. 
Mr. Hoitmes:—The above subjects having occupi- 
ed in a good degree my time and study for nearly 
thirty years, I have thought that I might say some- 
thing that would be of service t@ the owners of 
flocks. I assume it as a fact that in the State of'| 
Maine wool is the great object in the culture of 
Sheep and will continue to be. The merino yields 
the greatest quantity of wool according to the 
weight of its earcase, and of a better quality than 
avy other breed that I have ever kept. By-merino 
I include also the Saxon breed, which is nothing 
more than the merino carried to Saxony and mod- 
elled by them for a number of generations. Maine 
poss2sses greater advantages for the raising of wool 





























for winter keeping. 


MAINE FARMER 


But he then proceeds to show the {than most States jn the Union. She has mountains | 
for pasture well watered with running water; a- 
bundance of forage roots, &c. may be easily raised 
Hence it is very important 
that she possesses the breed which is best adapted 
to the soil and climate, and also understands their 
management in the best possible manner. 








$55,73 | lieve the access of air to the skin to be essential to 
22,50 | health of sheep, and I am certain that a thick shor; 





shaped ram of the merino breed, with fine wool 
and a heavy ficece upon ewes of that breed for a- 
bout two crosses? Would they produce the very 
breed which we need—preserve the weight and 
quality of the merino fleece, and possess in a good 
degree the hardinood of the South Downs? Wijjj 
others, with me, try the experiment, and let the 
world know how they succeed, through your pa- 
per or some other. I feel the importance of sheep 


| woolled merino sheep—humped backed—thin | 
3,00 | breasted—flat ribbed and slabsided is not hardy | 
| enough to withstand our long and cold winters, un- 
less well sheltered, and fed in the best manner.— 
| That they never will be profitable in the hands of 
our ordinary farmers, without a great revolution in 
their habits and conduct as shepherds, There are 
breeds that would be healthy and hardy enough to 
withstand the rigor of our winters with common 
keeping, but they are destitute of the merino fleece; 
and therefore not profitable. 
nurses—small in the udder—very docile, and more 
subject to that fatal disease, the rot, than many oth- 
er breeds, 
There are a few breeders who have endeavored 
to shape their merinos, and give them greater har- 


The merino are bad 


culture in this State. It will probably bring the 
farmers more cash than any thing else which he 
can raise on his farm; and when a just policy is 
pursued, of encouraging manufactures within this 
State, the wool will be. manufactured within our 
State, on our now useless waterfalls at the Shep- 
herd’s door. We shall then have our cloth with- 
out paying three profits, viz: to get it to the man- 
ufacturers in Massachusetts or elsewhere to be 
manufactured into cloth—then the bringing it back 
with a profit to the manufacturer and the commis- 
sion to the retailer—and then worn out on our own 
backs. ‘To breed to the best advantage, and have 
the offspring in the greatest perfection, the female 
ought to be of a larger breed than the male. In 
that case they have abundant room before they 


diness, and have in some degree succeeded. ‘T'o | come into the world, are abundantly supplied with 


increase the weight of wool to the weight of car- 


gest staple. In order to ensure an ability to bear 
our seasons, they have bred from. those that had 


milk after they come into the world. The above 


case, they have bred from those that have the lar- observations bold good through all nature, and 


ought to be known to every breeder. The size of 
a race of sheep is of little consequence to the bree- 


straight backs, round ribs, wide breasts, and have | der, for I hold that all animals eat (all other things 


thereby secured their object in some good degree. 
But after all they lack in many points. ‘They can- 


being equal) exactly in proportion to their size. To 
increase the size by the male is a work of many 


not increase their milking quality to any great de- generations, and when it can be done by the female 


gree. It is important in this country to have sheep 


it ought to be preferred for the reasons above men- 


quiet in regard to fences—the merino have this | tioned. 


quality more than any other that I am acquainted 


The quality of the wool is most likely to follow 


with. They are more completely covered with | the mode in a great degree, as also the shape.— 


wool, yielding of eourse more in proportion to the 


Hence four crosses of the merino are found to give 


weight of the body than any other sheep that I am | 8s good wool if it be a cross on a short woolled 


acquainted with. 


breed, as the original stock of merino. It is very 


Several breeds have been introduced among us| important in crossing that the male be perfect 
as substitutes for the merino which I willnow men-|in shape, and also what you want as it re- 
tion. The Bakewell—a well known breed from | gards quantity and quality of his wool ; and wheth- 
England—improved by the celebrated Bakewell | €r you cross on the other breeds, or attempt to raise 
for the purposes of mutton. I think that they are | the pure merino, most attention must be paid to the 
not to be recommended to our wool growers who | Shape of the sire—also avoid breeding by incest as 
wish for wool only, whether we consider quality or | much as possible. But you must not rely solely on 
weight of fleece to the carcase. There have been | @ good sire, but examine the breed for many gen- 
a few importations of some other English coarse erations back, for the offspring is oftentimes most 
wool breeds. These are objectionable on account | likely to take after the grandsire or grand dam than 
of their unruly habits in regard to fences, as also | after the immediate sire or dam. 


the quality of their wool, being fit only for worsted, 


A black sheep and a white ram will most gen- 


which are not as yet manufactured much in this | erally produce a white lamb, but that lamb wil) 


country. 


most generally produce black lambs, though con- 


There has been imported during the last year, | ected with a white ram. Whatever animals we 
direct from England, by Charles Vaughan, Esq. of breed we must remember that there is a propensi- 
Hallowell, sheep of the pure South Down breed, | ty in nature to deteriorate ; hence we must always 
which promise to be an excellent breed to cross | breed from the best, and take the best of care too if 


the merino with. It is my opinion that this breed 
have been possessed on the sea shore of this State, 
at Bristol, Pemaquid and thereabouts more or less 
pure for a number of years. ‘They may be known 
by their grey faces and legs. This race are bred 
upon the downs of England, and exposed to the 
greatest rigors of their climate, die or live. None 
but the hardiest could have lived and kept up the 
breed for so.longa time. They are therefore of 
the most hardy race. The wool is nearly equal to 
what is called half blood merino. 

They are good breeders, and if well kept, will 
rear their lambs during any part of the winter sea- 


we would expect to improve. A WOOL GROWER. 
Winthrop, March, 1836. 


Report of the Cor. Sec’y of the Pendébcsot 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


is 

The following Report of the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Penobscot Agricultural Society, 
was read at the last meeting of the Society, and 
ordered to be published in the Mechanic and Far- 
mer, and placed on file. 

To Aseru R. Nicnots, Secretary of State : 

In compliance with the Laws of the State, and 
bye-laws of the Penobscot Agricultural Society, 1 
make the following ya of the past operatations, 
present condition and future prospects of the So- 


: . ciety. 
son—fleece averages three pounds with ordinary This Society was incorporated June 18, 1833, 


keeping—fatten easily, and are good mutton. Now 
I ask what would be the effect of a cross of a well 





under an Act of Legislature, approved Feb. 18, of 
same year. No Cattle Show and Exhibition were 


















AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 
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holden that year, consequently no draft made up- 
on the State ‘Treasurer for money epee to 
the encouragement of Agriculture; but, notwith- 
standing we Leld no Show, several meetings were 
holden, and within the year two public Addresses, 
were delivered. Much individual labor was per- 
formed by the officers and friends of the Society 


|live in a land of milk and honey,—and their hopes | 
revive, their families, who were already shivering | 
‘from fear of fever and ague, are fed, and their mort- 
gages are being redeemed ;— there bas been much 
“enquiry excited, and through enquiry, much valu- | 





able, practical knowledge obtained ;—we have seen | 
| enough already to satisfy us that our labors are a- | 


as to point in two directions only. They thus in 
external appearance resemble hedges. They are 
commonly CC along the borders of the principal 
divisions of gardens, and serve the double purpose 
of a shelter to such plants as need it, and of produ- 
cing fruit without occupying much ground, From 
their beauty and novelty, they contribute much to 


with a view of keeping the foundation of the So- | bundantly rewarded, and that the appropriations of | the pleasing appearance of a garden, and serve to 
e 


ciety deep and strong. 


the State to the encouragement of unifed associa- | 


screen the least ornamental parts from the sight of 


From the day of our organization we looked far | tions is most wisely made—it is,seed sown that will | persons in the walks. As they should not in gen- 


into the future for the full result of our Jabors ;— 
we knew it would require much labor, and take 
long time before our Society could attain that po- 
sition and exert that influence upon our farms and 
in our mechanic shops, which we from the begin- 
ning intended it should do;—we estimated the 
prejudices that were to be corrected,—the habitu- 
al blindness to be enlightened,—the sleeping ener- 
gies to be awakened, and we thought something 
too, of the vast resources to be developed :—we 
scarcely underrated any thing but our resources— 
they are without end. 

The field which this Society occupies is a broad 
one—toc broad to be reduced to a high state of 
cultivation at once, but not too wide to allow us to 
perceive the advances we make, and we trust not 
su large as to oblige us in the eud to leave one fur- 
row unturned. 


In October, 1834, the Society held a Cattle Show | 


and Exhibition and awarded in premiums some- 
thing more than the amount received that year 
from the State. In that Exhibition we were dis- 
appointed,—we expected to witness but little in- 
terest and a lean exhibition, but the Society was 
cheered and encouraged by a respectable show, 
and the exhibited of a deep and general interest in 
the welfare uf the Society and in the success of its 
undertaking. 

At our Show and Exhibition in September last, 
the Society off-red in premiums two hundred dol- 
lars, which were about equally distributed between 
Stock, Crops and Manufactures, but owing to the 
heavy rains which fell on that day the entry and 
exhibition of stock was very limited, compared 
with our anticipations, which undoubtedly would 
have been realized if the weather had been propi- 
tious. 

There was a respectable exhibition of speci- 
mens in manufactures,—in some departments great 
skill was displayed in workmanship, and impor- 
tant and useful ends attained by improvements. 
The entries of crops for premiums were more nu- 
merous than the year preceeding, but the terms re- 
quiring by law and regulations of the Society were 
not generally complied with, and cousequentty pre- 
miums not awarded. 

We have found it very difficult to obtain state- 
meuts from those who are awarded premiums, in 
due form, and sufficiently exact to answer the re- 
quisitions of law, and this year we found it im- 
practicable to get any, in season, of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve a place in the archives of the 


State. ‘This difficulty grows out of the infancy of | 


the Society, and a want of a general understand- 
ing of what the law requires; we think that an- 
other year we may be able to obtain such state- 
ments as the law contemplates in season to be for- 
warded according to law, and without operating 
against any of the interests of the society. 

it will be seen by the accompanying report of 
expenditures, thata few dollars less than the a- 
inount received from the State was the past year 
awarded in premiums ;—this was not the intention 
of the Society, but was occasioned by the unfavor- 
able weather on the day of Show, and the conse- 
quent diminition of entries for premiums. 

In reviewing the short history of our society, 
we see much to encourage us to persevere in the 
future. The efforts which have made by this So- 
ciety have been very successful ;—the farmer be- 
~ to enquire poe he cannot produce as 
itch On one acre as he has done in years on 
three, and whether he may not cultivate | med as 
easily as he has heretofore tilled one ;—there are 
those among us, those who answer yes, to these in- 
quiries, and who have tested and proved the truth 
of their response ;—:many who have spent the best 
lee of their life in planting seed and nursing the 

lade of precarious crops ;—who were well nigh 
giving over in despair, and almost ready to 
West to die of fever, ague and poverty, have been 
touched by the wand of agricultural inquiry and 
the scales have fallen from their eyes and they see 
the first time for many years, that after all, they 


iell a most abundant harvest, whereof all our cit- | 
izens will gather. 








| From the New York Farmer. 
_Management of Pumps in severe frosty weather. 


Mr. Minor :—As many of your readers, like my- 
self, may have experienced much inconvenience 
from the freezing up of their pumps in winter, and 
incurred an additional expense in the purchase of 
water for domestic purposes, I shall state for your 
and their information the simple plan I have hith- 
‘erto adopted with my pump to prevent its freezing : 
which, with a very little extra trouble of twice 
drawing the boxes yearly, insures the use of the 
pump, and consequently of the water, in the sever- 
est weather. 

First, I take out the spear with the upper box, 
then draw out the Jawer box, or get some one to do 
‘it: at or near the centre of the clapper of the lower 
box I bore a hole with a gimblet, about the size of 
a penny nail, (this hole is to suffer the pump to lose 
the water in 5 or 6 minutes after each using,) this 
done, I place the boxes in the pump as before ; and 
by turning into it about two gallons of water* (all 
at once) the pump may be fetched, as it is called, by 
a common well known operation of working the 
handle half a minute, with very short and quick 
strokes. When a supply of water is obtained for 
present purposes an additional two or three gallons 
must be saved and kept from freezing to fetch the 
pump with, whenever a fresh supply of water is 
again wanted. The hole through the clapper of 
the lower box, as before observed, allowing the 
pump to lose the water in 5 or 6 minutes after each 
using, leaves all that part of the pump above the 
surface of the water in the well empty ; consequent- 
ly there will be no water left above the box to 

reeze. 

The forgoing has been the practice with my 
pump, and I derive great benefit from it. I last 


eral exceed six feet in height, they are more espe- 
cially adapted to the smaller kinds of fruit trees, and 
dwarfs, 

The most convenient mode of constructing a 
trellis to train the branches upon, is to provide a 
number of poles or stakes of uniform length, and 
drive them into the ground in an upright position, 
a foot or two asunder, preserving them at equal dis- 
tances hy nailing a lath along the top. Three or 
four laths nailed at different heights would render 
them still more firm. In order that the trellis may 
not be exposed to the weather an unnecessary 
length of time, it should not be made until three or 
four years after the trees are transplanted, and dur- 
ing this time the proper direction may be given to 
the young branches by fastening them to a stake 
driven on each side of the tree. By thus deferring 
the construction of the trellis, it will not be liable to 
decay before the extended branchas become large 
enough to retain their position without fastening or 
support, As the branches are to be trained hori- 
zontally at regular distances from each other, later- 
al ones are to be left a few inches apart from near 
to the ground to the top of the tree. These bran- 
ches should be extended as straight as possible to 
their full length, and the most vigorous and thrifty 
only left for this purpose, the rest being trimmed off. 





Fuel. 


Among farmers it isa very common practice to 
have their fuel, where fire places are used, chopped 
ready for burning, in the woods ; and when inten- 
ded for the stove, it is in the same place cut into 
three or four feet wood, as the case may be, anc 
then at the house sawn into proper lengihs for bur- 
ning. Wood, in many parts of vur country, is al- 
ready an important article, and is rapidly becoming 
so in all, since most of our Jand holders and farm- 
ers are more anxious to destroy trees than to plant 
them, appearing to be equally insensible to their 
beauty and their value, In this state of things is it 





winter neglected the precaution till tog. late, and had 


to buy water about five months in consequence. | 


The little trouble here pointed out, bus no propor- 
tion to the inconvenience arising out of the pump’s | 
freezing up; incurring the expense of having to | 
buy water, or to send for it a great distance. The | 
pump best suited for winter use, and indeed for all | 
domestic purposes, is the common ship pump, | 
which admits of easily putting the water in at the 
top, at each operation. 

In the spring of the year, when there is dothing 
further to fear from the frost, draw the boxes again, 
and screw a short iron serew into the hole of the 
lower box clapper, which will cause the pump to 
keep water, until the precaution against freezing a- | 
gain becomes necessary on the approach of winter. | 
If the upper box should work rather tight, the clap- 
per of that may be perforated also. 

Street pumps, however exposed, may also be | 
made equally useful, without housing in, or stuffing | 
around with straw, (which is more frequently in- 
efficient than otherwise) by adopting the plan of 
having the nozzle or exit spout to consist of a stop- 
cock ; and to have a stuffing box or air-tight valve 
fitted on the pump rod, above the stop-cock, which 
being put in motion to exhaust the air, will cause 
the water to rise up into the vacuum, and become 
subservient to the water boxes. The lower, and if 
necessary the upper box clappers,to be perforated 
as in the common out house or yard pump, as be- 
fore recommended. j 
_ Ifyou think these hints worth your notice, please 
insert them in the Mechanic’s Magazine, and you 
may perhaps hear again from © W. Reyno.ps. 

St. John’s, New Brunswick, Dec. 14, 1835. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. | 
Espaliers. 
Espaliers are fruit trees, the branches of which | 
are trained upon a lattice of wood work or trellis, 








extended on opposite sides from the main stem 80 | 


not a decided waste of means, for a farmer to get 
his wood in the manner above described? We 
thing it is—and though reasons plenty as blackber- 
ries might be adduced, we shall content ourselves 
with one. In cutting wood, when on a tree of two 
feet in diameter, the chopper, if he understands his 
business, will, at commencing on a log, take ont a 
chip, or calf as it is called, of from sixteen to vigh- 
teen inches in length. ‘This, where the logs are cut 
of the average length of three feet, will eut up into 
chips at least one fourth of the wood, and these in 
most cases are left where they fall, to rot. Now ev- 
ery housewife knows, that when wood is drawn in 
what is called sled lengths, or logs of twelve feet, 
and these are cut up in the wood yard of the house, 
that the chips furnish a very valuable and conven- 
ient part of the fire wood ; and every farmer knows, 
that though when cut in this way many chips will 
be fine and unfit for burning, yet they are far from 


| being lost, quickly rotting when scraped into heaps, 
and when drawn and spread upon his land furnish- 


ing manure of a most valuable kind. Tat the far- 
mer should get his year’s supply of wood in the 
winter there car benodoubt. It can then be much 
easier drawn, his teams have then little else to do, 
labor can be procured at a cheaper rate, and what 
is more than all the rest, wood when drawn and 
cut fit for use in the winter, is far more valuable 
than when cut in the summer, when the resinous 
juices of the tree are dissolved in the sap, or em- 
ployed in the formation of leaves, Another thing 
in getting wood should not be forgotten—if in the 
winter, only wood is got to last till winter comes 
again, green must necessarily be used during the 
cold weather, at a very great Joss of fuel, and ex- 
penditure of comfort. On the first day of March, 
there should be fuel enough in the wood-house or 
yard, to furnish an ample supply until that day 
comes round again ; and then farmers would com- 
plain less of cold houses and chilled fingers, and the 
industrious house-wife feel less temptation to lect- 
ure her spouse on the evils of green wood and smo- 
key chimneys —Jb. G, 
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Agricultural. 


From the New England Farmer. _ | 
Topping Corn. ‘ 

Mr. Fessenven :—Notwithstanding the correct 
theories advanced by yourself and others, and the 
numerous experiments, proving conclusively that 
the practice of “topping Indian Corn” (Maize) is 
injurious, yet it is believed that this practice is still | 
continued generally, altho’ discontinued by a large 
portion of the best farmers in New England. The 
practice, if injurious, would, in a short period, cause 
a loss of property, in the aggregate, amounting per- | 
naps to millions, ‘That the corn plant should ever | 
have been selected for mutilation, in preference to | 
other vegetables, seems to be an extraordinary cir- | 
cumstance. In the whole circle of American hus- 
bandry, there is no plant of higher utility and value, 
or which excites greater curiosity and admiration 
in respect to its beautiful appearance and organic 
structure. The physiologist cannot explain how 
the grass grows, or how this plant springs from a 
decaying seed into being, and performs all its func- 
tions: yet science reveals to us certain facts, as well 
as the modes in which some of its functions are 
performed. We know that the Author of nature 
does nothing in vain, either in the animal or vege- 
table kingdoms; and that He gave to this plant 
such peculiar constitution and anatomy, that each 
part or organ is absolutely necessary to bring it to 
maturity, or complete its perfection. 

The abstraction of any part of it is, therefore, op- 
posed to the wise provisions of nature; and, for 
obvious reasons, checks its growth. It receives a 
pertion of its food and nourishment from the soil, 
through the medium of the roots, and their sprays, 
or minute fibres, extending several feet from the 
stalk or stem, which act as absorbents. But the 
vegetable fluid, received from the roots and propel- 
led upwards, undergoes several chemical actions 
before it enters the cob, amd before it is finally con- 
verted into that peculiar food which the green ear 
requires, Air is as essential to its growth as heat, 
and supplies a portion of its nourishment. Indeed, 
soine plants derive their whole nourishment from 
the air. The wide corn blades, like the leaves of 
trees, decompose carbonic acid, retaining the car- 
bon, and emitting the oxygen. The blades are, 
therefore, in some measure, respiratory, and have 
some slight analogy to the lungs of animals, which 
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retain only that part of the air called oxygen (the 
vital part,) to improve the state of the blood and 
give it its red color. We may, therefore, safely 
conclude that the corn-blade is the organ to prepare 
or elaborate the sap propelled into it from the stem ; 
that from the blade it returns to the pith or pulpy 
siibstance of the stalk ; that it next enters the cob, 
after having undergone several stages of improve- 
ment: and that before it is finally received into the 
the kernel, it has been “ refined and doubly refin- 
ed,” until it constitutes that rich saccharine juice, 
which is the nutriment of, and gives the sweet fla- 
vor to the kernel. We thus perceive the use of the 
blades, as well as the pith, the latter extending thro’ 
the whole stalk. This vegetable fluid circulates 
through the whole length of thestalk, as well asthe 
blades. Whether the sap, after it ascends from the 
roots into the blades in which it is elaborated, de- 
scends to the roots, according to the doctrine which 
some distinguished phytologists hold in respect to 
trees and perennial plants, we confess we have 
strong doubts. But that there is some sort of cir- 
culation, must be conceded. It is probable that the 
juice, after it ascends, may descend into certain bul- 
bous roots as their tops dry and decay. 

Although unable, by actual experiment, to con- 
fute the theory, we can conceive of no reason 
whatever why the sap should descend into the roots 
of annual or perennial plants. “'The circulation of 
the sap,” says a learned writer, “ is one of the most 
obscure, though important processes, in the whole 
vegetable economy.” But the fact that it circulates, 
or flows, or moves through every part of the corn- 
plant, improving its state, until the final deposit of 
its richest substance in the kernel, is sufficient to 
support our main position. If our premises are 
correct, the conclusion irresistible follows, that cut- 
ting off half the stalk with nearly all the blades, 
while the plant is green and growing, before the 
ear comes to an must necessarily check its 
growth. Because a large portion of the organs, es- 


sential to complete its perfection, are abstracted. 





It is disorganized in respect to its natural functions, 


One source, whence it derives nourishment, is cut 


off. The sap from the roots can no longer be ela- 


borated by the blades, and afterwards converted in- 
to a richer and sweeter substance. The ear conse- 
uently shrinks, the kernel shrivels as it dries ; and 
the result is, as has often been demonstrated by ac- 
curate experiments, that by means of the mutilating 
process, the corn turns out to be not so sweet and 
latable for food, less in quantity, and in weight 
ess than there would have been, had nature been 
permitted, in her own way to bring it to maturity. 

Farmers often commence topping the corn so 
soon as the kernel is glazed over, “ begins to turn,” 
while it is “in the milk.” This is the period when 
the ear is in the greatest need of the saccharine 
juice, when all the parts or organs of the living 
whole, through which action is evolved, and which 
reciprocally act and re-act, are developing their en- 
ergies to produce the desired result, the maturity 
of the ear. And the several parts or organs of the 
plant are reciprocally dependent upon each other 
for the exercise of their respective functions. 

Without the top and the farina, which falls from 
it, the corn would never grow upon the cob. A 
silky thread grows out of each kernel, and at the 
precise time when these threads project beyond the 
husks, when “the corn is in the silk,” the farina 
falls from the top on to the silk, and through the 
medium of these threads impregnates each kernel. 
A microscope will disclose a small aperture at the 
ends of the silk. In this manner, it is well known, 
that two fields of corn of different kinds, standing 
at a considerable distance from each other, will in- 
termix when the wind conveys the farina from one 
field to the other. 

The tops and the wide spreading blades have oth- 
er uses, They serve as a covering to protect the 
ear and stem from the too intense heat of a burning 
sun on the one hand, and cold winds on the otber. 
They also derive nourishment from gentle rains and 
dews ; and their umbrageous foliage, by being a 
partial obstruction to evaporations, tends to prevent 
the soil from parching or drying up. A medium 
temperature is thus, in some measure preserved. 
The genial influence of the solar light upon the 
plants (without which they would not grow,) is a 
fact known to all, but is not of easy explanation. 
This covering affords also a partial protection a- 
gainst the early frosts, to which our Northern cli- 
mate is subjected. One instance ofthis I will men- 
tion. The last spring | planted about four acres of 
corn upon a how, argillaceous soil, late in the season. 
The piece was well manured, but no manure put 
in the bill. Fora long time the plants appeared 
less promising than those of my neighbors, who put 
manure in the hill. But when the roots reached 
the under-sward, and the nutriment equally diffus- 
ed, the growth of this piece was remarkably rapid. 
The plants being thick set, and of uncommon height 
the tops and blades covered nearly the whole sur- 
face. ‘The prospect appeared favorable to a yield 
of 75 bushels tothe acre. While other farmers had 
topped their corn (a@ practice which I have not a- 
dopted,) mine was in vigorous growth, only a small 
portion being out of danger from frost. In that state, 
two successive frosts struck it so severely as to kill 
the tops and blades. Bnt the ears remained green, 
and to appearance untouehed by frost, and the husks 
did not adhere to the ear as-‘they do when severely 
frost bitten. My opinion is, that the frost did no 
greater injury than the knife would have done, had 
the piece been topped at that time; and also that 
had I topped it previous to the frost, the effeets of 
the frost would ore rendered it valueless, except 
for fodder. 

Some farmers top their corn in order to force it 
to ripen earlier. They remove the covering to let 
the rays of the sun have greater effect upon the 
ears. And some believe, that by this process they 
can turn the whole current of the jujce into the eart 
In respect to the last point, our preceding remarks 
afford a sufficient answer. Experimental. knowl- 
edge will convince any one, that the corn will ripen 
earlier in nature’s way, than by adopting the mutil- 
ating process. The truth is, that we may safely 
follow nature, but to ehange her course and improve 
her Jaws, is beyond the capacity ofman, The great 
Author of nature created every plant in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, perfect in its own kind. It is, there- 
fore, the height of arrogance and folly to attempt to 
improve upon what is already perfect, While by 
the mutilating process, we increase the quantity of 
solar light shed upon the ear, we at the same time 


diminish the quantity of heat, the latter being per- 





haps more necessary to the plant’s growth, than 
mere light. In autumn, at the usual time of topping 
corn, more light falls upon an isolated tree in the 
open field, than upon any one tree in a thick grove, 
or forest. Yet it is true, that the latter tree has 
more heat than the former. So in a compact, well 
shaded corn-field, the heat is retained, if not gener- 
ated, more than it would be by cutting away the 
umbrageous foliage to let in solar light, thus expos- 
ing the denuded stalk to the full force of the cold, 
searching winds of that season. In the spring sea- 
son, when the plants are small and tender, there js 
an abnndance of light, but such is the low tempera- 
ture, and their exposure to the winds, that as a nat- 
ural consequence they often appear feeble and sick- 
ly, and slowly increase in size. 

We know of no tree or other plant, whose con- 
dition would be improved by cutting off its top, or 
main branches. Should a tree be entirely stripped 
of its foliage in midsummer, it would surely decay 
and probably die. If it bore fruit not fully ripe, the 
fruit would shrink, and never become palatable, 
Should the main branches be cut off, its growth 
would be so stinted, that it would not recover until 
after several years, if at all. In transplanting trees, 
young, or of many years’ growth,* modern experi- 
ments have proved, that mutilating the tops and the 
roots, at the same time is very destructive to the 
tree ; because the branches through which the sap 
circulate, are organs just as essential as the roots, to 
the nourishment of the tree, 

Another justification assigned for the practice of 
topping corn, is to gain a greater supply of fodder 
for cattle. But the fact is, that the farmer by cut- 
ting up his corn at the roots when it has come to 
maturity, will have a greater quantity of fodder, 
than he would in the other mode, and he thereby 
saves much labor, It is admitted, that the stalks 














cut green, containing more of the saccharine juice, 
afford sweeter fodder. But if the main object be 
to raise good corn, that juice should go to nourish 
the ear. 

We could extend our remarks, and adduce other 
arguments to fortify our main position. But should 
you deem these cursory remarks worthy of publi- 
cation, for the purpose of eliciting public inquiry, 
or engaging the attention of writers more compe- 
tent than myself to establish the truth of the theory, 
and to put an end to one of the most unwise and 
injudicious practices ever adopted in an enlightened 
community, I shall not regret this humble effort to 
promote the agricultural interest. 

WituiaM Craccerr. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 6, 1836. 





* In England, transplanting full grown tr°es of 
all kinds is reduced toscience, and conducted upon 
systematic principles. By this process, the parks 
and pleasure grounds of the wealthly are suddenly 
ornamented with extensive groves. 





From the Concord Freeman. 
Turf Ashes. 


It is a very common impression among farmers, 
that the ashes made from a turf fire are good for 
nothing, and they are therefore thrown away, and 
what might aid in increasing that gold mine of the 
farmer, his manure heap, is thoughtlessly wasted. 
Now, sir, let me tell you my experienee in this mat- 
ter, with some little advice, and if those of your 
readers who may follow it, do not realize the truth 
of the old adage, ‘a penny saved, is a penny got,’ 
then I am willing that they should turn back to 
their old ways. 

About ten years since I came to live on the place 
I now own. As there was but little wood attached 
to the homestead, I thought it would be a matter 
both ot convenience and economy to supply myself 
with fuel chiefly from my meadow, which was near 
at hand, and which cut most excellent turf. Hav- 
ing always heard that the ashes was worthless, I 
should have thrown it away, but as I was one day 
digging about my trees, I thought I would throw a 
little of it round each, and covering it with earth 
from my hee, I left it to work out its deeds of 
orevil. Well, I followed this system im my orchard 
the season through, and I must say that an orchard 
never throve better—so much was this the case, 
that I was well convinced it must be the effects of 
manure, and as nothing else had been brought on, 
I very easily concluded that some fertilizing prop- 
erties did exist in turf ashes, prejudice to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. From that time to this, ev- 
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ing and fall when I have dug round my trees, 
lave arews these ashes plentifully about each, 
and covered them with earth, that the wind should 
not blow them away —and I must say my faith in 
their virtue is stronger than ever. In one other 
way have I made use of them. At the first hoeing 
(or weeding) of my corn, I apply a bandfi:l or two 
to each hill as fast as I proceed with my rows, and 
while they nourish and strengthen the young plants, 
] believe it protects them from the rm — for 
I have never had my cornfield so free from that de- 
structive insect, as since my use of these ashes. — 

As my experience has been spun out into quite a 
homily already, I shall close by advising my broth- 
er farmers who burn this article of fuel, to test is 
eficacy as a manure. If the result does not substan- 
tiate my positions, I will give up my preaching on 


Economy. 
Lexington, Jan. 18, 1836. 








Mechanics’ Department. 





Improvements in the Iron Manufacture. 
SMELTING IRON WITH A HOT AIR BLAST. 


In France and Scotland, extensive and interest- 
ing experiments have been and are making, in re- 
gard to employing heated air in the iron furnaces. 
The reports are so long that we cannot even pre- 
sent them in an abridged form, and must content 
ourselvss with geveral statements, : 

The experiments seem to have been uniformly 
successful; and not only a greater portion of met- 
al produced with less consumption of fuel, but it is 
of a better quality also. It is also believed, ihat by 
this improvement, certain kinds of coal can be em- 
ployed in the smelting, which would otherwise be 
unfit for the purpose. : 

Among the various statements, we give a few, of 
the comparative advantages of employing cold and 
hot air in the biast furnace. om 

At Riouperoux, (France,) the saving in one 
month’s labor, in the manufacture of 17,989 kilo- 
grammes of pig-iron, is stated at $240 56, the ex- 
pense of heating the air being deducted. 

At the Clyde works, in Scotland, a tabular siate- 
ment gives an increase of from 6 to 9 tons per day 
in the quantity of iron manufactured, besides a 
great economy in the proportion of fuel and flux 
required to reduce a given quantity of ore. The 
air is heated to 612°, or above the meking point of 
lead. Itisalso found that by this alteration, the 
work of the blowing machine is also made easier, 
and that less air is blown into the furnace. 

In works in the environs of Manchester, the con- 
rumption of coal has been reduced from 6 to 3 1-4 
ions, per ton of iron. The expense of heating is 
7 cwt. of coal to the ton of iron. The quantity of 
flux is reduced nearly inthe same proportion. We 
may hereafter be able to give some more particular 
accounts of this snbject, but this must suffice for 
the present. 

ALLOYING IRON WITH COPPER. 

The possibility of uniting copper with iron in 
form of an alloy, has sometimes been denied. The 
London andEdinburgh Philesopher’s Mazagine and 
Journal of Science, contains an account of some 
interesting experiments on this subject, by David 
Musket, Esq. His object was to find a material for 





castings, which should possess the stiffness of cast | 


iron, and also the malleability and strength of 
wrought iron. He states that the copper ores of 
England, are principly sulphurets of iron and cop- 
per; and por. wa | his experiments by attempt- 
ing the joint reduction of the ores of the two met- 





als to a metallic state without separation. After 
many failures, he states that he succeeded in redu- | 
cing into malleable metal, the contents of ‘any giv- | 
en sulphuret. ‘There was, however, a very great | 
uncertainty in relation to the strength of the ingot. 
From his oy eee he infers that pure mallea- 
ble iron, or that containing the least possible quan- 
tity of carbon, will form an alloy with copper, but 
that when carbon is united with the iron, either in 
the form of cast iron or steel, it will not form a per- 
fect alloy with copper. He says, however, that in 
these experiments, when the proportion of iron 
was greater than 5 or7 per cent. no chemical u- 
nion took place, As the result of experiments hay- 
ing for their object, the direct union of copper with 
iron, he states that pure malleable iron may be uni- 
ted with —— in any proportion, till the quanti- 
ties are eq’ With 50 per cent of iron, the alloy 








t strength. An additional quantity 
byeeys et rey nh but diminished the 
strength of the alloy. 

If steel is fused with copper in the proportion of 
1-20 of the latter, to 19-20 of the former, an ingot 
is obtained crystalized like cast steel, and resem- 
bling it in appearance, but useless for forge purpo- 
ses, and incapable of receiving an edge. 

The affinity of iron to carbon tends to separate 
the two metals, or at Jeast to prevent a chemical u- 
pion ; hence they cannot he alloyed in a blast fur- 
nace in contact with carbonaceous matter, and the 
union which may be formed in a close crucible can 
be obtained only in a small way ; so that the — 
cannot be on § for castings of any considerable 
weight. He is, however, sangnine that he shall 
be able to overcome that difficulty by a different 
system of alloy, in which copper will form an es- 
sential ingredient.— Boston Mechanic. 





Great and Important Iuvention. 
STEAM SUPERCEDED. 


Our ingenious townsman, Mr Alexander Mc- 
Grew, has invented a mode for obtaining and ap- 
plying power for the purpose of propelling cars up- 
on rail roads, and boats upon canals and rivers, 
which we deem of the utmost importance, and 
which, in our opinion, must, sooner or later, in a 
great measure, supercede the use of steam. The 
power is derived from condensed air, obtained and 
applied in a manner so cheap and simple, as to ren- 
der the expense a matter of little or no conscquence. 
Air used in the manner proposed by Mr Mc Grew, 
has advantages over steam in many essential par- 
ticulars. It is infinitely less liable to explosion, but 


is greatly diminished, because of its being uncon- 
nected with boiling water. It is likewise much 
more safe in consequence of its not involving the 
slightest danger from fire. Where cars or boats 
are propelled by steam, there is constantly danger 
from this source, and numerous instances of im- 
mense destruction of life and property bave there- 
fore occurred from that element. ‘The annoyance, 
too, arising from the sparks and smoke of steam 
cars, is very considerable 10 the traveller, but will 
be wholly avoided by the use of condensed air, 
The greatand overwhelming superiority, however, 
of the use of the latter over the former element. 
consists in its enconomy. Air may be condensed 
and used upon the plan under consideration with- 
out scarcely any expense, except that which) is in- 
curred in the first instance in peparing the receiv- 
ers and machinery. 

We have witnessed, by the politeness of Mr Mc- 
Grew, the practical operation of this invention, and 
we are fully convicted of its entire success, Mr 
Mc Grew has exhibited his plan aud practical mod- 
els to several of the most distinguished engineers 
in the United States, all of whom concur in deem- 
ing the invention of the highest possible impor- 
tance, and declare their belief that it will almost 
entirely supercede the use of steam. 

Cincinnati Whig. 





A Chapter on Dying. 
A beautiful, imperishable dye is an article which 








dyes which are in use are fading; others corrode 
the cloth, on acconnt of the vitriol which they con- 
tain, and others, good as they may be, are very 
dear. Vegetable dyes, perhaps always require a 
mineral mordant, to strengthen and fix the color; 
but with this aid, colors otherwise volatile are made 
permanent. Various materials, it is true, require 
different dyes, and some imbibe colors with diffi- 
culty; yet there is no doubt, that with suitable pre- 
parations, all articles may be made to receive per- 
manent dyes. 

On account of the abscence from the lists of pa- 
tents for newand improved dyes, there is some rea- 
son to suppose either that the subject is in a state 
of repose, or else, which does not appear very prob- 
able, that perfection in the art is already attained. 
Now although we are not much in favor of spend- 
ing money in useless experiments, and believe that 
far too much has already been spent in this way, 
especially in endeavoring to discover principles in 
inechanics, and in natural philosophy, which nev- 
er existed, yet we are of opinion that there is much 
room for useful experimentation on vegetable dyes 
especially from the productions of our own coun- 


ia case of such an event, its power to do mischief 


al wealth of our country, in the vegetable kingdom, 
is fully developed, any more than in the mineral 
kingdom, in which new and important discoveries 
are continually increasing our resources, 

It is well known to botanists, that there is a kind 
of grain, (called wild rice,) growing plentifully in 
marshes, in some parts of our country, which 
yields more abundantly than any kiud of corn 
which has yet been cultivated. And yet none but 
birds and Indians have ever made any use of it, 
although it is a very wholesome and very palatable 
grain. Why then, in prosecuting our discoveries 
in regard to the nature and use of plants, which 
there is reason to believe, have been too much neg- 
lected, should we not expect to meet with plants of 
immense importance in the useful arts, which now 
grow unregarded and unknown. 

There is a species of lichen, growing on trees, of 
a greenish color, which the country people gather, 
under the name of moss, which dyes a permanent 
orange color on wool. It may be gathered by 
bushels from the oak trees, hanging in bunches 
from the limbs. Lie or potash, we believe, is used 
to fixthe color. The acrid herb called smart weed, 
or biting knot-grass, is said also to dye a brilliant 
and unfading yellow. If these dyes are unknown 
to chemists, we think they ought not to be ; and the 
scientific should not undervalue an important prin- 
ciple, which their science may render five times 
more valuable, merely because they owe the dis- 
covery of it to the ignorant. 

It is some time since we read an account of a 


the buck-wheat, by a process so cheap—consistin 
merely in piling them in heaps till they decay ait 
ferment, and fall into a solid mass—that if valua- 
ble, it ought to be known, as certainly little use is 
now made of the stalks ot this plant, which, indeed, 
is but very little cultivated in this section of the 
country. 

There is one more vegetable color to which we 
would advert. A gentleman in Canada, it has been 
said, discovered a scarlet dye, (which if fine and 
permanent, would certainly be a vamterel in 
the herbage of a certain species of Galium, a low 
insignificant plant, but of which several kinds are 
very abundant. Unfortunaely, it was unknown 
what was the particular species. There is reason 
to believe, however, that there are undiscovered 
dyes in this family of herbs, as dyes have already 
been extracted from some kinds of Galium, and 





from madder, which is a plant of the same fam- 


y- 

Singular as it may appear, no simple green veg- 
etable dye has ever been discovered, although 
green is so universal a color in nature ; and hard- 
ly a mineral oue, except verdigris; and almost all 
mineral colors are poisonous, Indeed, green is not 
as was formerly supposed, a primary color, but al- 
ways composed of hhue and vellow; hence it is 





will never come amiss. A great proportion of the | 


rather natural to suppose that we should be obliged 
to form our green dyes by a mixture of blue and 
yellow. 

The bruised leaves of the apple tree, diluted with 
water, give a yellow ink, probably not permanent 
alone, though it might possibly bé made so. The 
colors of flowers are extremely evanescent, fading 
as soon as the plant is dried. The flowers preserv- 
ed by botanists lose all their bright colors, and turn 
brown or even black, with a few exceptions, 
Would it not be worth while to test the colors of 
those flowers which remain permanent in drying, 
such asthe scarlet columbine, the yellows of the 
butter cup, potentilla, &c., whether these may not 
be made permanent after extraction. 

Perhaps there is not a more interesting or elegant 
branch of chemistry than its application to the art 
of dying. Vegetable chemistry, too, is inore diffi- 
cult than its other branches, on aceount of the 
greater difficulty of analyzing the delicate texture 
of plants. The effect of light upon colors is a 
most interesting field of observation. Hardly any 
culor resists the effects of long exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun. What light is, perhape we 
can never know; but there is hardly a better proof 
that it is something substantial, than its chemical ac- 
tion. It is hoped that some one will deem these 
hints worthy at least of being used as a text for the 
further consideration of the subject; and for the 
present, we will dismiss it. TINCTOR, 

Boston Mechanic. 





A meeting of master mechanics has been called 








try. There is no reason to suppose that the natur- 





in St. John’s, N. B. for the purpose of taking inte 


process for making a blue dye from the stalks of 
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consideration, the framing of a more efficient law, | “aw loan in bebalf of the State. — 
h 


for the regulation of Apprentices: the same to be 


submitted to the Legislature for their sanction and 
enactment. 


- Legislature of Maine. | 





Tuesday, Feb. 23. 

In Senate. Bill to establish the Belfast and 
Quebec Railroad Corporation was read a second 
time and laid on the table till Friday next. 

Bill defining certain rights and duties of railroad 
corporations was taken up. On motion of Mr 
Benson, the Senate reconsidered their vote of yes- 
terday adopting that amendment of the House, 
which gives the corporators power to take land or 
materials out of the line of the road, by obtaining 
the consent of the County Commissioners. The 
amendment was advocated by Mr Severance, and 
opposed by Messrs. Benson, Merrow, Talbot and 
Fish, and after some disscussion was rejected. An- 
other amendment of the House allowing five rods 
in width instead of four, for the construction of 
railroads, was rejected, and the bill then passed to 
be engrossed. 

Resolve requiring the Treasurer to pay the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and distribute the school 
fund in gold and silver, was taken up, and the a- 
mendment offered yesterday by Mr Purinton, ad- 
opted. Mr P, then moved to amend by the addi- 
tion of a clanse extending the tinfe for the distri- 
bution of the school fund till the 10th of March, to 
enable the ‘Treasurer to obtain the specie. This 
was opposed by Messrs. Benson and Johnson, and 
negatived, 11 to9. Mr. Purinton then moved to 
strike out that portion which relates to the destri- 
bution of the school fund, which motion prevailed. 
The resolve then passed to be engrossed, 15 to 7. 

Hovuss. The committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred an order instructing them to inquire if 
the State Tax could be dispenced with the ensuing 
year, reported that it could, and ought not to be 
assessed upon the inhabitants of the State, which 
report was accepted. 

An additional act to regulate Banks by prohibit- 
ing the emission and circulation of Bank bills of a 
sinall denomination, was taken up. 

The House went into a committee of the whole, 
Mr MeIntyre in the chair. Mr Perkins offered an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert another Bill, which he supported. 
an r Richardson of Portland, followed against the 
ill. 

Mr Holmes of Alfred, briefly stated the grounds 
upon which he should oppose the Bill; they were 

Ist, ‘That it wag violating a contract between the 
State and Banks, 

2d, ‘That it encroached upon the authority of the 
Executive. ° 

3d, That it increased the power of impeach- 
ment to a most alarming degree. 

4th, ‘That it created an espionage, and rewarded 
men for violating the law in order to detect oth- 
ers. 

Mr Holmes said he had thus stated his grounds 
in order that the Speaker, who he knew would 
make the most of his case, and other gentlemen 
night know and have time to reflect upon them ; 
to-morrow he would resume the subject, and en- 
ter into it more fully, and iv the view he should 
take, he should exclude in a great degree all consid- 
eration of the expediency of the proposed law. 

+ Mr H. then made some few remarks upon the first 
point, in relation to the violation of a contract, when 
on motion of Mr Chadwick the committee rose, 
reported progress, and asked leave to sit again. 

Wednesda “Feb. 24. 
In Senate. The committee on State Lands re- 

ported leave to withdraw on petition of Moses 

White. On motion of Mr Benson the report was 

laid on the table. 

‘’he Committee om Railroads and Canals, to 
whom was recommitted a bill for the alteration of 
the chaater of the Bangor and Oldtown Railroad 
Company, reported a statement of facts in the case 
which, together with two remonstrances presented 
by Mr Fish, of Wm. Emerson et als and Mark Traf- 
ton et als, was laid on the table. 

Passed to be engrossed—Bill to incorporate the 
Medaceunk Mill Company; the Maine Silk Cul- 
ture and Manufacturing Company ; additional to 
organize, govern and dicipline the militia. 


House. Finally passed—Resolve authorizing a 


_when the committee rose, reported progress, and 





e 
and resumed the consideration of the pro 
his remarks, and Mr Cilley commenced a reply, 


asked leave to sit again. 

Thursday, Feb. 25. 
In Senate. Bill to abolish imprisonment for | 
debt was reported in a new draft, read once, and 
500 copies ordered to be printed. 

A communication was received from the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Internal Improvements, which 
was referred to the Committee on Railroads and 
Canals. 

The vote whereby the bill additional to organize, 
govern and discipline the militia was passed to be 
engrossed, was reconsidered, and the bill laid on 
the table, 

House. On motion of Mr. Milliken of Lincoln- 
ville, an Order passed to appoint a committee to 
take into consideration what measures shall be tak- 
en to prevent the circulation of the Bills of the 
Bank chartered by the State of Pennsylvania by 
the name of the United States Bank! 

On motion of Mr. Hobbs of Eastport, The com- 
mittee on the Judiciary were instructed to enquire 
what further process of law, if any, is necessary to 
regulate the process of foreign attachment. 

Friday, Feb. 26. 

In Senate. Bill to change the name of the 
town of Milburn was read a second time and laid 
on the table. 

Finally Passed—Resolve making appropriations 
for the purchase of instruments ro | the pros. cution 
of surveys, under the direction of the Board of In- 
ternal Improvements; to comple the distribution 
of the school fund of 1835; in favor of Ichabod 
Bucknaw. 

Hovse. Resolve aut!:orizing the Treasurer to 
pay the members of the Legislature and distribute 
the school fund in gold and silver, came from the 
Senate, that body having non-concurred the House 
in indefinitely postponing, and passed it to be en- 
grossed as amended, The question being upon in- 
sisting upon the vote indefinitely postponing, Mr. 
Hamlin opposed and Mr. Chadwick spoke in favor, 
and moved that when the question be taken, it be 
by yeas and nays, which prevailed. Some further 
debate then ensued. Messrs. Richardson and Wells 
were it favor of indefinite postponement, and Mes- 
srs, Carpenter, Tobin and Foster op 

Mr. Lane inoved to amend so as to make the Re- 
solve perpetual, instead ot applying merely to the 
present Legislature, which amendment was adopt- 
ed. 

Mr. Parris moved to postpone further comsidera- 
tion, and that the Resolve lie on the table, which 
prevailed, 





Saturday, Feb, 27. 

In Senate. Mr. Green from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported legislation inexpedient on 
the following orders, viz: directing them to inquire 
into the expediency of amending an act to annex 
the town of Litchfield to the County of Kennebec 
&e.—of repealing all laws now in force to restrain 
the taking of excessive usury—of prohibiting by 
law the auction sale of the maintainance of paupers 
hy towus—of so altering the law regulating divor- 
ces that the wife who has a notorious, drunken, a- 
busive husband, may have the liberty of giving him 
a bill of divorcement, without expense to herself— 
of providing by law for obtaining lands for burying 
grounds without the consent of the owners—of pro- 
viding by law that no town shall be liable to a pros- 
ecution or indictment in consequence of defect in 
any road, unless notice shall first be given to the 
selectmen that such road is unsafe—relative to in- 
creasing the number of Justices of the Supreme 
Court—relative to the incorporation of villages— 
relative to the manner by which persons may ef- 
fect a change of name—relative to remunerating 
innocent persons committed for supposed offences; 
and further legislation unnecessary on an order rel- 
ative to the expedience of an additional act making 
private property of stockholders in manufacturing. 
corporations liable for the debts of such corpora- 
tions. Accepted. 

Bill to mcorporate the Lincolnville Soapstone 
and Lime Company was read a second time and 
laid on the table. 

Bill to incorporate the Hancock and Penobscot 
Railroad Company came from the House amended. 


House went into a committee of the whole | Ordered, That the Committee on State Roa 


Tuesday last, arising from a di 


House. On motion of Mr. Steward of Anson, 


ds be 


directed to inquire into the expediency of makine 
small-bill Law. Mr Holmes of Alfred concluded | an 


appropriation to assist in making a Road from 
Forks of Kennebec River to Moosehead Lake. 
Monday, Feb, 29, 

Bill additional to organize, govern and discipline 
the militia way takenup. The Senate non-concyr. 
red with the House in the adoption of an’amend- 
ment in the 4th section. Before the question was 
taken upon the passage of the bill, the Senate ad. 
journed, 

House. On motion of Mr. Holmes of Alfred, Or- 
dered, That the Committee be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of enlarging the appropriations 
for internal improvements—also Ordered, That the 
Committee on Rules and Orders be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of providing that there 
— be a Joint Standing Committee on Indian Af. 

airs. 

The House went into a Committee of the Whole 
on the subject of the Bill to prohibit the emission 
and circulation of small bills, and after continuing 
in committee for some time, the committee rose and 
reported the Bill and amended to the House, 

On motion of Mr. Humphreys of Gray, the Bill 
was ordered to be committed to a Joint Select 
Committee consisting on the part of the House of 
one from eack County. 


the 
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To Correspondeuts. 

Carita, Punisument. We have received a 
communication upon this subject from Z. in ans- 
wer to “Sigma.” We are willing to oblige our 
friends of the alphabet, from A to “ Ampersand,” 
and will publish this piece if the author insists up- 
on it, but as the advocates for and against abolition 
of Capital Punishment, have had a pretty good 
brush in our columns, we think they had better 
have an Armistice for a while, at least long enough 
to take breath for another “tug” by and by. 





From Enetanp. By th packet skip Chatham, 
to this port, London papers to Jan, 20, and Liver- 
pool to the 2ist have been received. 

Some important appointments had been made, 


The new Lord Chancellor, and Master of the 
Rolls, have been raised to the Peerage, the former 
by the title of Baron Cottenbam, and the latter of 
Baron Langdale. 


The accounts from Parisare to the 18th. The 
address to the King was voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, by a majority of 246 tw 47, On the L5th 
the Minister of Finance laid before the Chamber 
his exposition of the state of the finances, by which 
he showed that the revenue was improving. 


Mr Humann, Minister of Finance, resigned after 
he had presented the budget, in consequence of a 
disagreement between him and his colleagues, in 
regard to the reduction of the 5 per cents. 


The trial of Fieschi was to commence on the 30th. 
The accounts from Spain are not important. A 
further reinforcement of troops had arrived at St. 
Sebastians, and it was expected they would soo!) 
relieve ths post from its beseigers. 


Accounts from Barcelonia are to the 8th. Ger. 
Mina had arrived there and the place was restored 
to quiet. 

A letter from Bayonne, describes an engagement 
between the 6th battallion of Navarre, and a col- 
umn of 2000 Christians, under Gen, Aldama, 00 
the 8th, in which the latter lost,18 killed, and 30 
wonnded, and the Carlists 10 killed, and 20 woun- 
ded. . 


A chain bridge, over the River Calder, {fell sud- 
denly on the 17th, with a tremendnous ' 


There were upon it at the time, a horse and gig, 4 


wagon and cart, each with 3 horses, and a cart with 


one horse, which fell with it ; no human lives were 
lost, and only 1 horse was killed. The bridge cost 
£4000. 





Riots.—There were two mobs in New York on 
ent as to 




















Senate coneurred& passed the samc to be engrossed. 


wages between some laborers and 


ir esployers 
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in the burnt district. A police officer named Brink 
was seriously injured in the riot. A regiment of 
Artillery was ordered out on Wednesday in the ex- 


pectation 0 
was quiet up to the last accounts. 
Fire. —The Dwelli 


v 
scom, at Dead River, 
by fire the 2d inst. together with al 
tained excepting two feather beds. The house 
was burned in the abscence of the owner and wife, 
those who were left to take charge of the house 
fortunately escaped, but not without being some 
frozen, as the weather was extremely cold, and 
they were turned out with any clothes except their 
sleeping clothes, and were more than half a mile 
from any other dwelling. The fire took without 
doubt under the foundation of the chimney, being a 
timber arch. No insurance. 





House of John B. Han- 
pper Mills, was consumed 





John Merrick, Esq. of Hallowell has erected the 
past summer, at his own expense, a neat and com- 
modious meeting-house in Dover, (a very flourish- 
ing town in Penobscot County,) which he presented 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church in that place. 
The house was dedicated by that Society on the 
25th ult.—Bangor Mechanic & Farmer. 

We learn that the name of Charles Vaughan Esq. 
should be associated with that of Mr. Merrick, in 
speaking of the deed of liberality above mentioned. 
It seems these gentlemen “do good by stealth”— 
this munificent act has been very unostentatiously 
performed.—Hallowell Advocate. 





From Texas.—We have received, this morning 
the Telegraph and Texas Register of the 26th Dec. 
It contains, among other things, a decree of the 
provisional government calling a convention of 
delegates from each municipality, clothed with am- 
ple powers, to adopt a permanent form of govern- 
nent. 

The delegates to be elected by the people, all 
free white males and Mexicans opposed to a cen- 
tral government being entitled to vote, and the vol- 
unteers in the army being entitled to vote by proxy. 
The whole number of delegates to be 56, and the 
convention to be held at the town of Washington 
ou the first of March. 

The postinaster-general of Texas advertises for 
proposals to carry the Texas mail on different routes 
842 miles, in all. 


T'exras.—Wm. Wharton, Esq. one of the Commis- 
sioners from Texas to the United States, arrived at 
Nashville, Tennessee, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 2, 
ou his way to Washington. His colleagues, Messrs 

ustin and Archer, were expected there in a few 
ays. While in New Orleans, the Commissioners, 
we understand, obtained a loan of $250,000 for the 
use of their countrymen, a large portion of which 
was expended in the purchase of munitions and 
provisions. 


The Savannah Republican of the 29th ult. says 
—* We are informed by Capt. Miller, of the Brit- 
ish schr. Splendid, from Nassau, that all the Texian 
Volunteers were released just before he sailed, and 
the brig Matawambeag was taking in water and 
provisions, to proceed immediately on her passage 
to Texas. He also informs us that the Captian of 
the M. has entered a prosecution against the Com- 
mander of the British Sloop of War, for $5000 
dainages.” 





Rarcroaps 1s Winter. In consequence of the 
rails being coated with ice, the cars have ceased 
running for the present on all the Railroads in this 
vicinity. The Providence Railroad and the Ded- 
ham Branch are entirely “unvailable’—and the 
constant passing of stage-coaches through our vil- 
lage reminds us of old times.—JVor. Adv. 


Mr. Editor :—Upon reading a paragraph under 
the head of “ Railroads in Winter,” the query oc- 
curred to my mind, whether the steam, as it 1s let 
~ off in working the engine, might not be discharged 
upon the rails before the wheels, and thus free them 
from a coating of ice ?—Correspondent N. E. Far. 





Duelling.—A Bill has been introduced into the 
Legislature of Louisiana, tor the prevention of du- 
els, which contain among others, the following pro- 
visions :—This bill guarantees to the creditors of 
the deceased killed in a duel, a full payment from 
the friends of the surviving party and right to sue 


| the house con- | 


forthe same. In case of injury sustained in body 
whereby the party is unable to labor for his, or his 
| family’s support, or to make good all legal demands 


| ing shall be compelled to support the party injured 
/and his family, and to make good at the hazard of 
) the law’s displeasure any demand for the same— 
‘shall ferfeit to the nearest surviving relative the 
/sum of thousand dollars, and should they fail 
'to claim for one year, the claim shall be legal in 
the band of the next oldest relative. That the ev- 
idence of the dying party is good and legal with 
regard to all claims against himself, and the testi- 
mony of his second valid, and placed beyond im- 





| peachment, for whatever evidence he may under 


| other circumstaaces have given. Which bill was 
read the first time and ordered to be printed. 





A letter from Tallahassee, dated the 6th ult., and 
published in the Albany Argus, gives some inter- 
esting facts in relation to the Florida war. Gen. 
Call’s force was to proceed thé next week to Tam- 
pa, to meet the Louisana volunteers, and some of 
the United States troops.—The General then inten- 
ded to strike into the Indian country, with the view 
of driving the savages northwardly, or at least cut- 
ting off their retreat from the Everglades of South 
Florida, in the fastness of which the Seminole wo- 
men and children are now secured, and in which 
the warriors calculate to make a final stand. The 
Carolina and Georgia troops, with some of the 
regular forces, aided by some armed vessels on the 
St John’s River, were to proceed against the nation 
from the north—with the hope of bringing the war 
toaclose before the hot weather sets in. The 
fighting force of the Seminoles has heretofore been 
underrated, and at least 2500 strong; their head 
chief is Micanupy, next to whom is Jumper Powell, 
who is supposed to be their principle chief, and a 
warrior of great celebrity. 
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NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber 
‘has been duly appointed Executor of the last will 
and testament of Samuel Shaw, late of Winthrop, 


f further disturbances, but every thing | incurred before or after said injury, the party injur- | in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and 


has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
directs :—All persons therefore, having demands a- 
inst the estate of said deceasad, are desired to ex- 
ibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate pay- 
mentto SAMUEL B. SHAW, Administrator. 
Winthrop, Dec. 28th, 1835. 


Notice. 

The Copartnership existing between the subscri- 
bers is this day by mutual consent dissolved. All 
persons indebted to the firm are requested to’ make 
payment to Daniel Carr, and those having demands 
against the firm to present them to him for settle- 
ment. DANIEL CARR, 

JOHN R. SHAW. 

Winthrop, Feb, 24, 1836. 


LeavittUs Rheumatic Liniment. 

This Liniment has been in private use for three 
years, and has never failed of affording relief wher- 
ever it has been used, which fact has induced the 
proprietor to offer it for sale. 

All he has to say in favor of it, has been said in 
the above paragraph, and he now offers it to 
the public for what it is, in and of itself. If it is of 
utility, it will stand without recommendation ; if 
not, they will not impart healing virtues. 

The above may be obtained of his authorized 
Agents, by the dozen or single, or of him at the 
Store of EUSTIS & LEAVITT, Dixfield, Me. 
and of Traders generally. 

Agents.—William C, Mitchell & Co, Corner of 
Union & Midcle Streets, Portland, Maine. Pratt 
& King, 28, India Street, head of Central Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. C. LEAVITT, Jr. Proprietor. 

For Sale by DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop. 




















Marriages. 





In Hallowell, Mr. David W. Tinkham to Miss 
Eliza Ann W. Higgins. 

In Brunswick, on Sunday evening last, Mr. Lo- 
renzo D, Wyatt to Miss Almira Dennison. 

In Gray, Capt. Benjamin Swett, of Bangor, to 
Miss Hannah F’.. Morse, of Portland. \ 

In Calais, Mr. Daniel Sherman, of Perry, jo Mrs. 
Nancy Lane, of Calais. 





Deaths. 





In Orland, 21st ult. Mrs. Rebecca, consort of 
Hon. John Burnham, member of the Executive 
Council of Maine, aged 66. 

In Calcutta, George A. Sheppard, Esy. merchan 
formerly of Aallowell. tans, P 

At last—Joice Heth is dead! she died on Friday 
14th ult. in New York, at a tolerable good old age, 
having on the 5th ult. reached the age of One Hun- 
dred and Sixty two years! and “no mistake.” She 
had been ailing for about a week with a cold, and 
went off in a quiet, tranquil manner, like the glim- 
mering of a light in the socket. She had good 
nursing and attendance. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay Feb. 22, 1836 
' Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


At Market 565 Beef Cattle, and 880 Sheep. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices for a 
like quality were hardly supported. More of the 
| best qualities were at market, consequently a larger 
number brought our highest quotations. We no- 
ticed a few yokes extra taken at 41s 3d, and one 
yoke or two at something more. We quote first 
quality at 36s a 39s; second do. at 30s a 34s 6d; 
third do. 24s a 28s 6d. 

Sheep—We notice sales as follows; several lots 
were selected, and several entire, viz. : 24s, 30s, 33s 
36s, a 39s and 42s. 

Swine—None at market. 











Hallowell Female High School. 


Miss Pains and Miss Wess will commence 
their Spring Term, on the first Monday in April 
next. 


Spanish, French, and Mezzotinto Shadin 


taught. 
allowell, Feb. 18, 1836, »fesng 
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Monmouth Academy. 

The spring term of this Institution, under the care 
of Mr. Whitmore, its present able and successful 
Preceptor, will commencethe Ist Monday in March. 
The course of Instruction will embrace all the 
branches of education usually taught i. well regu- 
lated Academies—and the French and Spanish 
Languages. There is connected with the Pnetitution 
asmall Chemical and Astronomical Apparatus, and 
Lectures on these sciences may be expected as of- 
ten as circumstances will permit. The morals and 
manners of the Students will be carefully attended 
to. 

Mr. Whitmore has fully answered the expecta- 
tions of the Trustees—and the approbation of the 
public has been manifested by a liberal share of pat- 
ronage, The Trustees hoping to continue this pat- 
ronage, would recommend Mr. W, as being a gen- 
tlemnan of superior talents and eminently qualified 
to discharge the duties of his situation. 

Board may be obtained on reasonable terms. 

NEHEMIAH PIERCE, Sec’y. 

February 13, 1836. 
Take Notice. 

The account book of Groree W. Sranter, 
Esq. wherein the charges for the use of his Stud 
Horses from the year 1828 to 1834 are made, are 
lodged in the office of the subscriber for collection 
—And all persons who are indebted thereon are 
hereby notified that if their accounts are settled 
within sixty days from this date, no cost will be tax- 
ed to them, but all persons who neglect this oppor- 
tunity to pay until after that time may expect to be 
sued without mercy. SETH MAY. 

February, 25th, 1831. 


Plaster Paris, &c. 


The subscriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
| Plaster Paris of superior quality, Great pains hav- 
| ing been taken Ny an experienced persen in selec- 
ting the Plaster for the Lubec Manufacturing Com- 
any. Also 3000 bushels Liverpool SALT—20 
Logubeeds retailing Molasses—F ish—Tar—Rosin. 
Together with a general assortment of West India 
Goods, which will be sold low for cash, country 
produce or approved credit. 
ALEX, H. HOWARD, 
Hallowell, Deo. 12, 1835. 3in46 


({G- SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FARMER can 
| have their vols. bound by leaving them at this office 
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Poetry. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Pew Talk and Church Scandal. 
That tall young fellow ’s here to day! 
I wonder what’s his name, 
His eyes are fixed on our pew— 
Do look at Sally Dame. 


Who is that Lady dressed in green ? 
It can’t be Mrs, Leach— 

There’s Mr. Jones with Deacon Giles, 
I wonder if he’ll preach. 


Lend me your fan—it is so warm, 

We both will sit at prayers, 

Mdéurning becomes the widow Ames— 
How Mary’s bonnet flares. 


Do look at Nancy Sloper’s vail, 
It’s full a breadth too wide— 

1 wonder if Susanna Ayers 
Appears to day as bride. 


Lord what a voice Jane B. has got— 
Oh! how that organ roars— 

I’m glad we've left the singing-seats— 
How hard Miss Thompson snores 


What ugly shawls are those in front ? 

Did you observe Ann Wild ? 

Her new straw bonnet’s trimmed with black, 
I guess she has lost a child. 


I aim half asleep—that Mr. J. 

His sermons are so long— 

This afternoon we’ll stay at home, 
And practice that new song. 








Miscellany. 





Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER XI. 


Wealth not only adds to the influence of its pos- 
sessor, but gives him the means of gratification. 
In a.country like ours, where property is sought 
with so much avidity, and secures to an individual 
so many advantages, it is not a matter of astonish- 
ment that many embark with high hopes of future 
oppulency. Nor is it, considering the general pros- 
perity of the land, at all surprising that they real- 
ize their anticipations, 

We are aware that the desire of wealth increa- 
ses, with the acquisition, and that the amount of 
property upon which the eye at first rested as the 
u'timate boundary of hope, becomes, when attain- 
ed, but the starting point of anothar and fmere ea- 
ger pursuit.—So craving and yet so unsatisfied, is 
the votary of Mammon ! 

The reputation of learning and the honors of 
state, requiring more talent in the pursuit, and hol- 
ding out less probability of success, engage the 
attention, and weaken the anticipations of compar- 
atively few. Still there is a large class of young 
men, who, from the favorable o pportunities which 
mark the period of their minority, or from a supe- 
rior force of mind acting against the impediments 
which embarrass them, fix their restless desires on 
the proudest pinnacle of earthly glory. The thirst 
for distinction in its earliest developement, appears 
in the domineering spirit of boyhood, which will 
actin no capacity but that of leader in childish 
sports. It must venture one step farther on the 
precipice than any of its compeers. It must hurl 
the stone one foot beyond the point which the ef- 
forts of his antagonist has reached. It must even, 
by its acknowledged prowess enforce submission, 
as the little tyrant, whose will gives the law, and 
whose arm administers punishment to the disobe- 
dient. The same indomitable spirit looks out npon 
life’s scenes, and pants to supplant those in power, 
and to usurp, if possible the dominion of the world. 
With this motive, acting like a lever to the mind’s 
energies, the ambitious will toil in the study, breast 
themselves to danger in the field, and travel among 
polar snows, or scorching deserts. If they cannot 
reach the sceptre, they will bound their views only 
by the regions of possibility. They may not, at 
first, have suspected the ultimate strength of this 
passion. As circnmstances develope, as in their 
ascent to fame one impediment after another gives 
way before their untiring and resistless struggles, 
they begin to find that ambition knows no limit, and 
acknowledges no superior. 








| It is this principle that often seats the student at 
the midnight lamp, that sustains t:.e soldier amid 
‘the stormy conflict, and animates the statesman in 
‘the hall of debate. It is this which infuses energy 
| into the mind, and gives eloquence to the tongue. 
| it is, however, a hypocritical principle, It often 
‘calls itself patriotism when it is nothing but the de- 
sires of office. It often claims the character of a 
| benefactor, when it deserves only that of pride. It 
'frequently passes for disinterestedness, when it 
should be denominated supreme selfishness. Still 
it is a principle which, by the control of Him who 
brings good out of evil, operates very often to the 
advantage of society, and in the absence of a no- 
bier motive, beeomes a spring to industry, and a 
promoter of the public good. 

T do not pass sentence upon all who are engaged 
in the pursuit of honor. 1 would not attribute to 
distinguished fellow-citizens, universally, the grov- 
elling motive of personal ambition. I believe that 
a loftier principle beats in many a heart, and that 
the name of patriot is notan empty sonnd, I will 
not admit that to ambition alone we are indebted for 
the tomes of science which adorn our libraries, for 
the temple of freedom which graces our land, or 
the principles of liberty which breathe in our con- 
stitution. ‘There is more than one name, hallowed 
in our recollections, upon which suspicion cannot 
fall. There is at least one patriot whose motives 
might safely be imitated, and whose fallen mantle 
no successor has been warranted in assuming. 

Do not understand me as wishing to undervalue 
the pursuits of honorable distinction. I would not 
take from your bosom one spark of en.hnsiasm, 
nor curtain the pinnacle of earthly glory with 
clouds. I would only give to that enthusiasm a 
right direction, and bid you go forward with expec- 
tations that may not be disappointed, and with mo- 
tives which shall make your success doubly delight- 
ful. It is natural that you should wish to becoine 
honored and respected. I capnot suppose you in- 
different to reputation. ‘But let not your expecta- 
tions on this topic be immoderate. ‘There are, and 
I would urge you to remember it, rewards and dis- 
tinctions which far outweigh the brightest honors 
of earth. Be not then so absorbed in the pursuit of 
fame as to overlook ‘the honor which cometh from 
God.’ The one is, in its very nature, unsatisfying 
—the other calms and elevates the soul.—The one 
must be relinquished almost as soon as obtained— 
the other follows its possessor beyond the limits of 
time, ind grows brighter and more blissful as the 
ages ot eternity revolve. If you disregard the hon- 
or that cometh from God, and become absorved in 
that which ambition proffers, you ‘put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness.’ You make an es- 
timate of things calculated to deceive you on earth, 
and ruin you forever. 

Whilst earthly renown is not to be despised, 
whilst it may be irreproachably sought ond ébetin- 
ed, it will, as you must soon admit, soon pass away. 
The chaplet has scarcely touched the temples of 
the warrior, ‘ere it is exchanged for the habliment of 
the grave. While the shout & acclamation ring on 
the ear of the successful candidate for civil promo- 
motion, aud swell his exulting heart, that ear be- 
comes insensible, and that heart ceases to beat. He,* 
who but lately shone ascendant among Britain’s lu- 
minaries, whose voice. swayed her councils, whose 
wisdom directed her plans, who was the first of 
statesmen, and the most eloquent of orators,* he felt 
how slippery is the steep of fame. No sooner had 
his foot pressed her loftiest peak, than he reeled 
from the dizzy height, and, falling into the shades 
of death, left as another illustration of the vanity of 
earthly honors. 

O that you would fix your aim upon a higher, an 
imperishable reward! Be persuaded to estimate 
the things of earth by record which has written 
vanity of vanities upon her brightest treasures. 


* Canning. 
A 
To the Wool Growers. 

100 Ibs. of WOOL TWINE just received and fox 
sale by JOS. G. MOODY. 
Augusta, Jannary 15, 1836. 


Notice. 

The subseribers are about bringing their busi- 
ness to a close in this town, request all persons im- 
debted to them to call and settle immediately. 

' FOGG & SYLVESTER. 

Winthrop, Feb’y 9, 1836. 
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American Magazine 
of Useful and entertaining Knowledge, 
VOL. IL. 
Published by the Boston Bewick Company— 
Vo. 47, Court Street. 


4 tp Publishers are encouraged by the flattering reeep. 
tion and extensive circulation of the Magazine for the 
year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and with 
a constant desire to fulfil the promises made in the outse; 
of the work, We intend “to stick to our text;” and i 
serve those who have so liberally cheered us with their 
kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. Th. 
UTILE ET DULCE shall still be our aim and object. W, 
do not presume to instruct the veteran and erudite schola; 
who has spent thirty or forty years in his study,—nor \ 
lay open those hidden mysteries of mature which have 5. 
caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expeet 
to approach so near to the moon or other planets, as to ie}! 
what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 
grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 
we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and usefy| 
articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men, 
We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
not ours exclusively ; and we ask the favor of persons of 
taste and science, to communicate important facts, and 
natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all our 
friends. As republicans, we feel that we are of the same 
family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 
improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 
also to be considered of the same family. If we can uo 
any thing by our labors to increase and strengthen this 
sentiment and feeling, ‘‘ we shall be ready to the good 
work.” 

We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the lax 
number re\ating to the subject. It is very important to us 
to know whe propose to continue taking the Magazine, 
and to receive the very small sum, ($2,) charged for itis 
advance. 

GG All letters and communications from Agents and 
others MUST BE POST PAID. 

{iG The Postage on this Magazine as established by 
law, is 41-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over, 712 
cts. GEORGE G. SMITH, Agen. 

Boston, September, 1835. 





Celebrated Horse Powder. ~ 


HE various diseases to which the HORSE ss 

subject, have occasioned many remedies to be 
offered to the public, under different forms with 
high ecomiums. Some of these are injurious,— 
pe oa at best, of little use. A judicious and useful 
combination has long been desired. Thisis recom- 
mended in the following cases: 

For Horses foundered by eating to excess, or 
drinking cold water when warm, to such as discov- 
er any symptoms of Glanders,the Distemper,Coug)- 
and Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection by 
being with other Horses affected with these com- 
plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish symps 
toms, sluggishness, loss of appetite or depression of 
spirits. 

The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonful 
night and morning, mixed with a light mess of short 
feed, or made into a drench: when intended 
keep a Horse in health, a table-spoonful once 
week will be sufficient, and at the same time a &- 
ble-spoonful of Salts in his food. 

(G~Prepared and sold by JAMES BOWMAN, 


GarpINER, Maine. 


We the undersigned having examined the Recipe for 
making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say uw 4 
scientyfic combination, and from experience and obser 
vation we are persuaded to say that it is a good pre 
paration for many diseases of — or which us 


rec . MEAL, 
t — D. H. MIRICK. 
We the subscribers having made use of the Horse 
Powders prepared fy James Bowman, Gardiner, 
Maine, most cheerfully recommend them to the publ 
for Distemper and tor 
CHARLES SAGER, 
A. T. PERKINS, Gardiner. 
J. D. GARDINER. 
SAMUEL GES , Pittston. 
BENJ. HO 
JOHN H. ELDRIDGE} Angee. 
—ALSO— 
Tur Genuine “ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 
IMENT” for Horses and Oxen, and even for Per- 
sons afflicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Sprains of 
chilblains—it is not second to any other Liniment, 
British Oil or Opodeldoc now in use. ti. 





